CHAPTER IV
THE PAL^ONTOLOGICAL RECORD

THE great eighteenth-century critic and reformer Vol-
taire (1694-1778), in his desire to discredit the story of
the Deluge, tried to explain away the observations of
his predecessor Palissy, the famous potter (died 1590)
and his contemporary Buffon, the naturalist (1707-
1788), which established the presence of marine shells
in abundance far inland. He pointed out that mollusc-
eating birds could fly up the hillside with Oysters in
their beak; that the palmers in the Crusades wore
^scallop-shells which they might drop when far from the
sea; that curiosity-collectors accumulated shells and
bones from distant lands to be thrown away by their
heirs; and so on. In all these cases Voltaire quite
rightly saw possibilities of self-deception on the part of
uncritical geologists: he erred in having no sense of
proportion. The crusading palmers, for instance, car-
ried single valves of the large Pecten jacobceiis, some of
which they may have lost on their journeys: they did
not transport cart-loads of shells of all sizes, down to
the microscopic, and dump them down in masses many
feet thick and extending over many square miles, among
the vineyards of Champagne, Touraine and Bordelais.
The Voltairesque contempt for the evidence of fossils
has survived the growth of the science of Palaeontology.
Sir Ambrose Fleming has recently attacked certain